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them, are purely agglutinative. All we can say of
them in general is that they have left the radical
stage, and that they have not entered completely into
the inflectional stage. But we must remember that
these three stages are natural to all languages, that
inflection invariably presupposes agglutination, and
agglutination juxtaposition. The chief distinction be-
tween an inflectional and an agglutinative language
consists in the fact that the speakers of agglutinative
languages retain the consciousness of their roots, and
therefore do but seldom allow them to be affected by
phonetic corruption. Even when they have lost the
consciousness of the original meaning of terminations,
' they feel distinctly the difference between the signi-
ficative root and the modifying elements. Not so in
the inflectional languages. There the various elements
which enter into the composition of words, may be-
come so welded together, and suffer so much from
phonetic corruption, that none but the scholar would
be aware of an original distinction between root and
termination, and none but the comparative grammarian
able to discover the seams that separate the component
parts.